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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM CAPSULE 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-53-G Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


: Itching and burning of pimples, 


rashes, eczema, relieved by 


CUTICURA 


OINTMENT 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set . 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 236 $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth . .$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 


Rowley .... $0.30 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ...... 
The Horse’s Prayer . 30 * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. . 50 * : 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease  .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... _ ie 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, Free 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ Sl as 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. » per 100 
Surplus Cats .... 
The Cat te ....... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... a 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 
About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

The Strike at Shane’ s, ‘cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. wy 00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. -00 


-50 per 100 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp... 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, ‘No. %, Farm 

The Club 

What is the Jack London Club? . 30 per 100 


Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
Trevelyan, 4 pp. 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. ean 


$0.50 per 100 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .. Vree 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

96 pp. . .12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ........ each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers ooeiians for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ........... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $3.00 per 100 
Humane Exercises $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital ‘Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each;.75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. Pies: 
A Talk with the Teacher ............. ces 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


The Coming Education 
Bookmark, with ‘“‘A Humane Prayer” ae = * 
A Festival’of Tender Mercies ...... -50 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 ets. 
Songs Life, with music, S. 

Songs of the Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy. mS Ss 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 


Reduced rates for summer rentals of the Films — 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem, one reel 


and 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


showing the work of the Mass. 5. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, two reels 


Address SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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1 NGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 71 


July, 1938 
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Our magazine has been sent free to every 
contributor to the work in Fez since the 
Fondouk was founded, and this we shall 
continue to do. 


A friend writes us from England that 
“the opposition to Blood Sports in that 
country is steadily gaining ground.” The 
latest ally of those against these sports, 
we are told, is Punch, and ridicule is gen- 
erally one of the most effective weapons. 


The Animal World, of London, England, 
tells us that the Government has “approved 
gas masks for use on stock animals such 
as horses and cows, but could not cope with 
the protection of pet animals like dogs and 
cats.” We have something to be grateful 
for at least on this side of the water, that 
our fear of war has not as yet brought us 
to the necessity of furnishing gas masks 
for the general public and our farm 
animals. 


Giuseppe Orlando, Commissioner for Ital- 
ian Organization for the Protection of Ani- 
mals, has just published a very attractive 
booklet in English, telling the story of the 
attitude of the average Italian toward the 
world of animal life and of what is being 
done under the present administration for 
their protection and care. The booklet gives 
quite detailed information as to the protec- 
tion and preservation of birds of all kinds. 
We congratulate Signor Orlando upon the 
publication. 


According to L’Ami des Animaux, it is 
forbidden by the Norwegian law to organ- 
ize or maintain a menagerie; to cut the 
tail of horses or to import horses with 
tails cut; or to use living fish for adver- 
tising, or to expose living fish or mollusks 
in front of fish markets. Also, by the 
Norwegian law, whoever finds an animal 
suffering, wounded, should call a_veteri- 
narian’s attention to it at once, and whoever 
finds, far from any habitation or from help, 
an animal seriously wounded, should put 
an end to its sufferings. Punishments for 
offenses of this sort are fines and imprison- 
ment for not less than six months. 


The Weimar Dog— 
“Kurwenal” 


HE readers of the story we recently 

published, with regard to the extra- 
ordinary dog owned by Baroness von Frey- 
tag-Loringhoven, will be interested in read- 
ing the following from the General Man- 
ager of the Berlin Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. This is what 
he writes: 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
170-184 Longwood Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 


Please excuse me for replying today for 
the first time to your favor of September 
28th, 1937. 

The reason for this was that as business 
manager of the Association I was extreme- 
ly busy, and that above all I was occupied 
also with obtaining the opinion of an ex- 
pert concerning the dog ‘“Kurwenal,” 
which we did not receive until this spring. 

The statements concerning the dog Kur- 
wenal agree with the facts, and I take the 
liberty of sending you the copy of the com- 
munication in which I set forth my posi- 
tion relative to a well-known animal lover 
and secretary of the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger. 
The dog has died in the meantime. 

The opinion of the expert, to which ref- 
erence is made in the above, follows: 

Regarding the matter of the dog Kur- 
wenal, I myself just received the informa- 
tion in question in January and have im- 
mediately come to the conclusion that as 
far as Kurwenal is concerned this involves 
a very intelligent animal, to be sure, but 
in general is a matter of training. 

The dog has in the meantime died, and 
although a large number of scientists have 
occupied themselves with this wonderful 
animal, this probably concerns a similar 
example as existed at the time with the 
talking horse, “Clever Hans.” 

One will certainly not be able to con- 
vince a reasonable person that a dog, as is 


alleged to have occurred with Kurwenal, 
when asked whom he wants to have elected 
as President of Germany, gives the answer 
“Hindenburg.” A well-known dog expert 
expresses himself in this respect as fol- 
lows: “Kurwenal would certainly not have 
answered the question without his trainer 
being present.” 


Conviction for Tail-setting 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals recently 
obtained, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, the first conviction in any state of 
the Union for tail-setting. A horse was 
found by one of our officers in the stable 
of a widely known exhibitor of show horses, 
with its tail so evidently having been re- 
cently operated upon, that the superintend- 
ent of the stables was convicted and fined 
$100. The owner of the stables, in the 
judgment of the Court, knew nothing of 
what had been done. 


The first conviction in this country for 
the docking of horses, so far as we have 
been able to discover, was secured many 
years ago in Massachusetts. Though the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has had a num- 
ber of convictions since then for this viola- 
tion of the law forbidding docking, we live 
in hope that the day is not far distant 
when the mutilation of man’s greatly loved 
friend, the horse, will be a thing of the 
past. Fashion can be inhumanly cruel 
when it puts its own demands above those 
of decency, fair play and regard for ani- 
mal suffering. 


From the annual report of the Scottish 
S. P. C. A., Edinburgh, we learn that by 
act of Parliament, the exportation of worn- 
out horses to the Continent has become il- 
legal. This will end a sad traffic long 
opposed by all English humanitarians. A 
further law was enacted which prohibits 
the exhibition or distribution of moving- 
picture films in the production of which any 
suffering may have been caused to animals. 
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The Performing Dog 
GIRALDA FORBES 


I watched a small performing dog, 
A little frightened pup, 

That missed a hoop, and whimpered when 
His master took him up. 


And that sidelight revealed how near 
Our pleasure is to pain— 

The little dog was beaten so 
He would not miss again. 


But if we did not find it fun 
To see dumb creatures do 

The silly things that surely God 
Did not intend them to, 


They would not have to toil in fear 
Their daily bread to win, 

For showmen do not teach dogs tricks 
That bring no money in. 


JACK LONDON SAID: 


“Let all humans inform themselves 
of the inevitable and eternal cruelty 
by the means of which only can ani- 
mals be compelled to perform before 
revenue-paying audiences. Show the 
management that such turns are un- 
popular, and in a day, in an instant, 
the management will cease catering 
such turns to its audiences.” 

Do you know that since 1918, when 
the Jack London Club was started by 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
712,007 persons in this country have 
joined as a protest against this form 
of cruelty? Send your name and 
address today for full information to 
The Jack London Club, 180 Long- 


wood Avenue, Boston, 


A Real Co-operator 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


The beaver is in a class by himself as a 
conservation co-operator. He is an industri- 
ous, interesting and harmless creature. In 
a wild life refuge in Iowa, along a small 
river, about twenty-two beavers were ob- 
served last fall working at four different 
points along the stream. Today there are 
four good-sized ponds in this refuge and 
they were caused by the dams the beavers 
made. They are strongly built and will not 
be easily washed away. The water in these 
ponds is from two to four feet deep. These 
make ideal places for waterfowl and wad- 
ing birds to nest and rear their young and 
the co-operation of wild animals and birds 
is a mighty fine thing to see. Beavers have 
become scarce in most of the Midwest but 
they are going to be more plentiful from 
now on since their worth has become gener- 
ally known. Their habit of building dams in 
small streams causes water to be held tha: 
would otherwise flow to the seas. It can 
readily be seen that these ponds save fish, 
wild birds, water flowers and many kinds 
of life. Beavers should be encouraged along 
all small streams, especially well-wooded 
ones. 
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GREY OWL FEEDING BABY BEAVER IN RIDING MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK, CANADA 


Bravo, Grey Ow]! 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Bravo, Grey Owl! 

With steadfast eye, and calm, and grave, 
Your ultimatum stern you gave. 

Doubt not, nor fear, that it shall save 
Vast pain and terror, dauntless “Brave”! 
Bravo, Grey Owl! 


Bravo, Grey Owl! 

Descendant of a hero breed! 

Courage and conscience shaped your deed; 
’Tis winged by many a warm “Godspeed”! 
A kindlier world shall be your meed. 
Bravo, Grey Owl! 


Bravo, Grey Owl! 

Not for applause would you abase 

Your high ideals! You retrace 

Your way to where, with right good grace, 
Yow’ll look your wild folk in the face. 
Bravo, Grey Owl! 


The above lines were written when the 
author heard about Grey Owl having been 
prevented by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany from speaking over the radio these 
words: “Will you promise me never to take 
the life of a weak and defenseless animal 
for your own amusement; never to join in 
the chase where foxes, stags, otters, or 
hares are driven for miles and miles by 
crowds of dogs and men and sometimes, 
I’m afraid, by women and children?” 

This was after Grey Owl had been in- 
vited to England, received by King George 
V and Queen Mary at Buckingham Palace, 
and, at the request of the King, had shown 
at the palace a motion picture he had taken 
of wild life in Canada. So, as Frederic J. 


Haskin writes, “the Grey Owl went back 
to Canada, wrote more books, received his 
appointment as a chief conservation offi- 
cer and finally died of pneumonia.” He 
was laid to rest in the wilds of the Prince 
Albert National Park in Saskatchewan. 

The story of Grey Owl is familiar to all 
devotees of wild life. His father was an 
American, his mother an Apache. When 
the boy was only 12 his father was killed 
and he was put in charge of Buffalo Bill 
with whose show he toured the country and 
England. When the famous showman died 
Grey Owl went to Canada, where he spent 
his time in the wilds of northern Ontario 
as a hunter and trapper and guide. He 
served under an assumed name in a Ca- 
nadian Battalion in the World War. Return- 
ing to Canada he married a full-blooded 
Iroquois maiden. Mr. Haskin tells us that 
“this marriage marked a vital turning point 
in his entire career. It is probable that had 
it not been for her he would be forgotten 
or remembered for only a few years by 
some of his friends. 

“Not long after his marriage he caught 
in one of his beaver traps a fine female 
specimen. His wife found the nest or house 
of the beaver and discovered that a litter of 
beaver cubs had been left to starve. She 
insisted that her husband bottle-feed these 
orphaned beavers and raise them. 

“He did so and, in the process, turned 
from a hunter and trapper, a slayer of 
wild things, to an conserver of wild life. 
From that time on all his efforts and most 
of his earnings were devoted to wild life 
conservation. He gave especial attention to 
beavers and induced the Canadian and Pro- 
vincial Governments to assist in their 
protection.” 
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Animal Defense Tactics 
M. H. MORGAN 


RACTICALLY all wild animals, as 

well as the tame ones, are darker on 
top than beneath, a coloring which permits 
them to merge the better into their sur- 
roundings. 

The females of both bird and animal 
world are neutral in tone; any brilliance in 
the species being subdued in them, so that 
when caring for their young they will not 
be too easily discovered. For the same rea- 
son, bright coloration is not developed in 
even the males in the baby stage. Not un- 
til they have learned at least some of the 
lessons of self-help do the bright decora- 
tions appear. 

Strict obedience is a requisite of safety. 
The self-willed of animaldom do not last 
long. Each species has its rules, but one 
primary obligation among all is that of 
“freezing,” remaining absolutely still in 
time of danger. The least rustle produces 
not only sound, but scent as well. People 
have been known to pick wild flowers grow- 
ing almost against the nose of a little fawn 
without discovering its presence. Although 
frightened half to death, the baby remained 
so quiet it did not even move its eyes; so 
the enemy, unaware, passed on. 

The little people not only “see” but 
possess vision. Vision means perspective, 
proportion, the ability to sense the thing as 
a whole, backward and forward, and from 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. This sort of 
vision (called instinct in the animal world) 
causes the flycatcher to hang a dried snake 
skin beside its dwelling, or coiled inside, as 
a warning to those of its enemies naturally 
afraid of snakes. It is responsible for the 
camouflaging of nests to merge into their 
background. It impels the shrike or butcher 
bird to imitate the notes of other birds, 


“BOXER” AND HIS MOTHER, “ROSIE” 
The first giraffe born in Great Britain for 23 years, this 
six-weeks-old baby stands seven feet tall 
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thereby luring them to their doom; and 
the lion to roar over the veldt to frighten 
the wild creatures so they will try to run 
away, disclosing their presence. It enjoins 
on the burrowing creatures the virtue of 
many exits; and cautions the more wily 
swallow family to build under ledges, eaves, 
etc., that their ‘dobe huts may not be dis- 
solved by rains. It is responsible for all! 
wild and many (now) tame animals feed- 
ing and resting “against” the wind so there 
may be less surprise attacks. It suggests 
the bramble tangle to the most defenseless 
creature on earth—the rabbit—that the 
talons and claws of the thicket might sup- 
plant its own lack. It dictates the posting 
of sentinels on high points to any group or 
herd, together with the flashing of under- 
standable signals. Leaders, toward whom 
prompt obedience is required, are selected 
because of it. It causes all wild creatures to 
feed off the trail; never on it. It enjoins a 
zig-zag course of escape rather than a 
straight one; the running in dust or water, 
the leaping to one side, to destroy scent. 
It directs them to the proper medicinal 
plants for their various needs and the de- 
cisive times to migrate to escape bitter 
winters and lack of food. It suggests har- 
vesting and storing food to others. It warns 
of poisons, through the senses, guides to 
feeding grounds and to water. It presents 
to burrowers the advisability of destroying 
the evidences of their digging, and to some, 
the desirability of disposing of excess 
feathers and bones from their entrances. 
It indicates to hibernating creatures the 
foods necessary for winter fat and for 
padding their stomachs against undue 
shrinkage. It induces soldier termites to 
discharge a liquid against their enemies, 
which is converted into poison gas; and 
causes the clam family, when burrowing be- 
neath the mud, to send up a slender stem of 
mucous (the first periscope) to the surface 
of the water. It suggests 
the virtue of hunting in 
packs or relays, and is re- 
sponsible for the flying 
wedge of the Canada goose. 

Its wisdom is manifest 
in the snow-white coat of 
the polar bear and russets 
and browns of the more 
southern autumnal woods’ 
creatures. 

Just as most of the 
greatest railroad lines in 
North America are estab- 
lished along what were 
once Indian trails, and, 
back of them, the easiest 
trails discovered by the 
grass croppers, and the 
principal canals are opened 
up over one-time portages 
or “carries” of the early 
Indians, so many of our so- 
called “inventions” and 
discoveries are based upon 
observation rather than in- 
itiative, through watching 
and imitating, to a degree, 
our little brothers of the 
wild. 


r In making your will, 
Globe Photo pl x ber the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, Boston. See back page. 
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Live Gifts for Our Presidents 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


ART of the time during President Wil- 

son’s administration visitors to the 
White House grounds were often surprised 
to see a flock of sheep grazing there. Guides 
soon explained that they were among the 
live gifts which had been sent to the Presi- 
dent by an admirer. 

President Taft once was presented with 
a cow and, oddly enough, he had a place 
made for her and for awhile enjoyed his 
own cream right from the White House 
premises. 

Our Presidents for a good while back 
have each received their fair share of live 
turkeys which are always looked for by 
White House attendants each Thanksgiving 
season, and on through the Christmas holi- 
day season. 

But our list of live gifts for the Chief 
Executives is far from complete with the 
ones so far mentioned. To date, President 
Roosevelt’s gift book has recgrded several 
pigeons, two white rabbits, four alligators, 
a gray fox, and numerous dogs. 

He is very fond of dogs and is much more 
than an average judge of their finer points, 
by the way. 

Dogs were the main animal gifts to 
President Hoover, but President Coolidge 
thought the last word in such gifts had 
been said when in April, 1927, along came 
a pair of magnificent lion cubs from the 
citizens of Johannesburg. He was mistaken 
in this, however, for not long after he re- 
ceived from other African friends a pigmy 
hippopotamus. He took great delight in 
the fine dogs admirers sent him. 

The gift dog that made the most lasting 
impression, perhaps, of those that have 
White House histories was “Pete,” the bull- 
dog of President Theodore Roosevelt. Pete 
turned one time on the French ambassador 
who was calling on the President and man- 
aged to get a good share of the seat of 
this dignitary’s trousers before he got to 
safe refuge in the lower limbs of a tree 
not far from the presidential offices. Hap- 
pily, no international unpleasantness fol- 
lowed on account of the warm personal 
friendship of these two officials, but Pete 
henceforth had much less to do with the 
affairs of state. 

As almost everyone knows, the law for- 
bids that our Presidents accept expen- 
sive gifts, and the sending of smaller tokens 
of esteem is quite generally discouraged, 
but still they come so that the gift museum 
at the White House keeps getting more and 
more crowded. 


Kindness to animals is one of the surest 
signs of a high civilization, and amusement 
at the sufferings of animals or of other 
persons is a sign of the lowest type of in- 
telligence and of primitive stupidity. 


PrRoF. WM. LYON PHELPS 


New times demand new measures and new 
men: 

The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 

And, doubtless after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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Girls Win Prizes in Picture Story Contest 


N the Be Kind to Animals Week contest 

for the best story of not more than 300 

words about the picture of the boy feed- 
ing four puppies, which appeared on page 37 
of the March issue of Our Dumb Animals, 
the first prize of $10, cash, was awarded to 
Mary R. Peart, age 15, of 155 Worcester 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mary is in grade 8 
at the Everett School. Only those under 
16 years were eligible for the contest. The 
second prize, $5, cash, went to Flora D. 
Green, 13 years old, of Valleyford, Wash- 
ington. Third prize, $3, cash, was won by 
Rowena H. Danforth, age 11, Route 2, 
Sabattus, Maine. Rowena attends the Fe- 
nin School in Litchfield. 

Annual subscriptions to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals were awarded to the twelve standing 
next highest, as follows: Barbara Fischer, 
12, of 5 Fiske Street, Holliston, Mass.; 
Juanita Lynch, 14, of Seal Harbor, Maine; 
Jean Mattoon, 12, of 25 Calvin Street, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Margaret Donovan, 14, 
of 31 Forest Park Ave., Adams, Mass.; 
Margaret O’Hagerty, 13, of 37 Melrose 
Street, Adams, Mass.; Don Lipsitt, 10, of 
54 Campbell Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
(only boy winning a prize); Doris Marie 
Frank, 13, of 1620 North 13th Street, La- 
fayette, Indiana; Ruth Holmes, 14, Forest 
Street, West Peabody, Mass.; Ann Mac- 
Kenzie, 9, of Argilla Farm, Ipswich, Mass.; 
Rita Maloon, 12, of 13 Lake Shore Road, 
Natick, Mass.; Bertha Selima, 10, of Elm 
Street, Blackstone, Mass.; and Evelyn 
Cook, 11, of Candlerwood Road, Ipswich, 
Mass. 

Altogether 200 manuscripts were re- 
ceived, one coming from Hawaii. Here are 
the winning stories: 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


First Prize, $10, Mary 
Boston, Mass. 


R. Peart, 15, 


A Boy and His Closest Companion 


This is Humane Week, and the least we 
can do is to participate by rendering a 
kind deed toward dumb animals. Dogs are 
among my favorite pets. 

The picture portrays the love and com- 
passion this little boy is bestowing upon 
these young puppies. 

Wherever these animals are treated 
kindly, they will be content to remain. 
Someday, when those pups grow, they will 
take care of that little boy in some way. 
You can almost see the self-sacrifice being 
shown by this little boy, only eight years 
of age. 

As long as these puppies have food, 
shelter, and the proper care, they will be 
his pals for life. The dog’s house in back 
of the boy represents shelter. The boy, 
feeding the puppies, shows proper care. 

The boy’s service to his pals can be a 
lesson to all of us who realize the affection 
that is being shown in this portrait. 

We should not think only of ourselves, 
but of those who cannot do for themselves. 
We can all remember that the dog can 
render a kind deed to us in return. This 
boy, when he comes of age, may have a 
home with a family. Maybe one of his chil- 
dren will be in danger and need some atten- 
tion. Even at this moment the dogs may 
be able to return kindness. All dogs have 
an instinct for appreciation within them, 
and the boy shows a simple act of kind- 
ness. This is a simple act of kindness which 
we all can do to our pets. 


Second Prize, $5, Flora D. Green, 13, 
Valleyford, Washington: 
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The “Spotted Treasures”’ 


Jerry was just five years old. His mother 
and father were quite poor, but Jerry was 
happy because hadn’t they just moved on 
to a small farm? Yes, and there were sey- 
eral old buildings that hadn’t yet heen 
examined by Jerry. 

One day when Jerry was investigatine he 
noticed a small building in a little draw 
that could be seen only from the old harn 
that held their faithful cow. 


Jerry slowly walked toward it but lis- 
tened closely, for his mother told him to 
be careful. The closer he drew to the house 
the faster he walked. Just then a little 
head peeped from a little hole in the house. 
Jerry gave a little cry but after looking 
again, it was a cry of joy. For there was 
a small puppy! Hadn’t he always wanted 
a dog? Jerry ran to the little dog, and put 
both arms around its neck. He had no 
more than done this when around the side 
of the pen came 3 other little dogs just like 
the first one. This was too much. Jerry ran 
as fast as he could to the house he called 
home, and told mother of his adventure, 
There was a twinkle in Mother’s eyes but 
Jerry did not see this. Mother, already had 
a nice pitcher of warm, creamy, milk for 
Jerry’s adopted “family.” 

It was evening. Father was home and 
Jerry lost no time telling his Daddy what 
his adventures had led to. In father’s eyes 
there was a twinkle also. Just then he 
pulled a small package out of his pocket 
and gave it to Jerry, saying, “Happy 
Birthday.” 

When the package was opened there 
lay something that made Jerry’s eyes wid- 
en. There were four little dog collars just 
the size to fit the four little puppies that 
Jerry had found on his fifth birthday. 


Third Prize, $3, Rowena H. Danforth, 11, 
Sabattus, Maine: 


Billy and the Pups 


Billy is the little boy I see in this pic- 
ture. He has four little black and white 
puppies all his own to look after. He is 
taking good care of them for he is just 
now feeding them in a large dish, with nice 
warm milk. See how they like the milk. 
See how fast they eat. They like the milk 
very much. Their heads are all together 
but they are not greedy for they do not 
push and shove. 

The boy is watching the puppies eat. It 
makes him very happy to see them enjoy 
their food so well. 

They are eating out of doors beside the 
nice little house Billy made just for them. 
It is just a little house about large enough 
for the four little puppies to sleep in 
comfort. He has a board for them to climb 
up on. The little house has a small door 
which can be closed to keep out the wind 
and rain. 

This is summer for Billy has no coat on. 
The grass is green. You can see the shadow 
of the house. 

Billy is not a well-to-do boy for his shoes 
have a hole in the toe and his overalls are 
patched and turned up at the bottom, per- 
haps they belonged to his older brother. 

However I think he is a happy boy for 
he has four dear fat little puppies to love 
and care for. 
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“Skippy,”? Dog Hero of 1938 


T a public meeting held at the Women’s 

City Club of San Francisco, May 6. 
the Tribune of Oakland, California, pre- 
sented “Skippy” of Fresno as “the great- 
est dog hero of 1938,” and his master, Karl 
Foreman. This is Skippy’s story as told in 
an editorial in the Tribune, March 2, last: 


Through snow and cold, without food or 
water, for 12 days Skippy stayed beside the 
body of his mistress in the deeply-drifted 
mountainside near Quincy. 

Skippy was only a dog, of doubtful ante- 
cedents, yet his devotion to his appointed 
duty cannot be excelled. 

He knew something was wrong when his 
mistress, Mrs. Winona Ferris, started from 
her cabin to hunt her husband. Skippy 
whimpered a little as the snow packed in 
between the paws of his unprotected feet, 
but he trudged along with Mrs. Ferris, for 
he knew that with the master gone he 
alone was his mistress’ protection. 

Mrs. Ferris became tired and worn as 
the deep snows sapped her strength. 
Skippy, too, was tired but he kept at his 
mistress’ heels. 

They made the river bank. They knew 
the river led to other cabins and civiliza- 
tion. Then, without warning, a slide struck 
the exhausted woman. She fell in the soft, 
deep snow. It was comfortable resting on 
the fluffy white, almost like a feather bed. 
The chill numbed her limbs and her senses. 
Skippy alone kept alert and realized the 
danger. He pulled at his mistress’ sleeve 
protruding from the snow and barked. But 
there was no response. Like settling into 
a peaceful dream, death came to Mrs. 
Ferris. 

With the instinct that is a part of all 
dogs, Skippy knew his mistress was dead 
but he would not desert her. A herd of 
curious hungry deer came up the steep 
slope to the dead woman but Skippy drove 
them off. 

Nights passed, days passed and Skippy 
sat and waited. A week passed. Skippy 
was famished but never would he desert 
his self-imposed task. Then one day—12 
days after he and his mistress had started 
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from their cabin—Skippy heard sounds of 
human voices. 

Rescuers found the woman’s body. Skippy 
growled as they approached. He had to be 
lured away by soft pleadings. Weakly he 
struggled as men raised the body of his 
mistress. But Skippy’s work was done. 

There on the bleak, snow-covered Cali- 
fornia mountainside was written another 
thrilling chapter to add to the long record 
of dog’s devotion to man. 


“Daro,” World’s Champion 
English Setter 


The wonderful setter used as our frontis- 
piece this month, is from the Dwight Ellis’s 
English Setter Maredor Kennels at East 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts. He won the 
world championship from a field of more 
than 3,000 of the best dogs entered in the 
famous Westminster Kennel Club Show in 
New York. He was pronounced one hun- 
dred per cent perfect in every point by 
the judges there. 


Douglas’s Terrier 
A. GRACE GRAY 


NE of the most touching stories of 

canine fidelity is that of the dog be- 
longing to’ David Douglas, pioneer natural- 
ist of the Pacific coast. Throughout the 
long and arduous journeys which Douglas 
made on foot through the wilds of British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia in search of new specimens of trees 
and plants, his only companion was a 
shaggy terrier. 

Sharing his tent in the night stillness of 
the forest, or lying at his side beneath the 
boughs of a lofty pine, swimming the moun- 
tain streams with him, standing guard over 
the precious collection of specimens while 
Douglas gathered more, warning him of 
the approach of wild animals or Indians, 
what an ideal comradeship was that! In- 
deed, the great botanist owed much of his 
success as a collector to the unfailing 
service of his canine friend. 


When at length Douglas, weary of wan- 
dering and broken down in health and 
spirit, took ship for home, his dog accom- 
panied him. At the Sandwich !slands he 
left the ship which lay there waiting for 
cargo, and set off on foot to visit the vol- 
cano, Mauna Kea. During the ascent, 
Douglas, leaving his terrier to guard his 
bundle, went to inspect an animal trap 
which the natives were accustomed to set 
for the catching of wild cattle. Through 
some misstep he fell into the pit and was 
gored to death by a wild bullock entrapped 
therein. With what frenzy must his dog 
have listened to his cries for help! But, 
faithful to his trust, he remained by the 
bundle, barking with all his strength to 
bring aid. Edward Gurney, an English 
resident of the island, with whom Douglas 
had breakfasted that very morning, was 
summoned by two natives who had heard 
the barking and cries. Hastening to the 
pit he shot the bullock, but Douglas was 
already dead. The sorrowing terrier, leav- 
ing his beloved master to be laid to rest 
in foreign soil, was placed on board ship 
to make the homeward journey alone. 
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When Your Dog Is Dead 


CAROLYN SPENCER 


Oh, when your little dog is dead 
The house is very still— 

No pattering of eager feet, 
No barking glad and shrill. 


There is no small, brown form to hold, 
No moist, warm tongue that licks 

Your hand in love—no half-gnawed bones, 
No scattered balls and sticks. 


The cunning tricks he used to do 
Are aching memories: 

“Sit up” and “chase your tal’ and “speak,” 
“Play dead,” “shake hands” and “sneeze.” 


The days are desolate and bleak, 
I have no wish to talk— 

When evening comes I have no heart 
For the accustomed walk. 


I reach to pat a little head 
Once close beside my knee, 

I whistle, call, forgetting that 
He'll come no more to me. 


Oh, you who’ve known a small dog’s love 
Devoted through the years, 

Yow ll not misunderstand my grief 
Nor ridicule my tears. 


“Rex” of the Riddelalp 


“Rex” is a St. Bernard dog who lives in 
a tiny Alpine hut on the Riddelalp, 2,000 
feet above Zermatt, Switzerland, at the foot 
of the Matterhorn. He has a white kitten 
for a playmate, and in the early morning 
he can hear the Swiss cuckoos calling to 
one another in the larch trees that grow 
on the broad Alpine meadows around his 
home. In the spring there are anemones, 
crocuses, gentians, Alpine roses and sun 
edelweiss near his mountain home, while 
in winter skiers come up to run on the 
high slopes above his hut. The interesting 
photograph was taken by Miss Christine L. 
Reid. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Dogs in the News 


E have often commented about the 

amount of space given to dogs in 
the news reports of the day. Recently, 
however, two canine subjects have attracted 
unusual newspaper notices with editorials 
in many leading papers. 

One was “Buddy,” the first trained 
“Seeing Eye” dog in this country, whose 
death in Morristown, New Jersey, last 
May, was universally mourned. Of this 
dog, who toured the country with her blind 
master, Morris S. Frank, enlisting sup- 
port for the Seeing Eye training school, 
the Christian Science Monitor remarks: 
“A man couldn’t have asked for a better 
friend than Buddy. On the lecture plat- 
form and in the classroom she was every- 
thing that a good dog should be.” And the 
Boston Post concludes another editorial 
with these words: “To Buddy must go 
the tribute of the blind for the possibili- 
ties she proved the canine world held for 
the sightless.” 

The other subject was that of the St. 
Bernard dogs and their pathetic exile (for 
so it seems to those of us who can reach 
Europe but hardly expect to visit Asia) to 
the Latsa monks of the Himalayas. No 
more can we tell the story of these heroic 
dogs of the St. Bernard Pass, except as 
history. It has been one of the most appeal- 
ing stories of animals that could be used 
to touch the sympathies of children. But 
now the traditions of a thousand years 
have come to an end. Of course modern 
transportation had largely made the fa- 
mous dogs obsolete so far as life-saving is 
concerned, but it was a picturesque re- 
minder of those days of yore to visit the 
Hospice and to see the dozen or so fine 
specimens of the St. Bernard type being 
exercised about that historic place. Last 
year an accident happened. A child was 
killed by the dogs, the first casualty known 
in a thousand years! Yet one of these 
animals, in the last century, held the 
record of alone having saved forty human 
beings and of having been killed in the 
attempt to save the forty-first. But the 
decree went forth that the dogs must be 
banished, so early last May the faithful 
and aged Cyrille, who had been their affec- 
tionate guardian, accompanied the dogs on 
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the long trip to the Himalayas where they 
will be installed for service in a monastery 
there similar to that to which they were 
accustomed in the famous Swiss Hospice of 
the St. Bernard. Commenting on the acci- 
dent which was the cause of this momen- 
tous transfer, the Worcester Telegram 
pertinently says: “When the animals trav- 
el in a pack it is not surprising that a 
‘misunderstanding’ might happen. Much 
the same sort of thing happens to human 
beings traveling in packs, and the result 
is called war.” 


Edward Tuck,G.C. 


Chevalier Edward Tuck, G. C., Legion of 
Honor and honorary citizen of Paris, who 
died Saturday, April 30, 1938, at his winter 
home in Monte Carlo, was one of the di- 
rectors of the American Fondouk at Fez, 
Moroceo. Mr. Tuck, an American and one 
of the most generous benefactors of Dart- 
mouth College, was respected and honored 
in France as few other Americans have 
been. Because of his devotion to art and 
philanthropy, he had won from the French 
people a very deep and sincere affection. 
Though for many years declining to serve 
on innumerable commmittees that sought 
his influence, he cheerfully accepted the 
place among the directors of the work at 
Fez. 


“The Ark” 


The above is the title of the Catholic 
Study Circle Bulletin. The Circle is an 
organization which furnishes to those 
Catholics interested in animal welfare an 
opportunity to consider the claims of the 
animal world from the point of view of 
the Catholic Church, and the last issue con- 
tains a copy of the blessing of the Pope 
which was recently given to the Study 
Circle. 


Utilizing This Magazine 
ROM a teacher in a university in the 
Southwest comes this interesting ac- 

count of what one person does with her 
copies of Our Dumb Animals. {f one copy 


can be used so effectively, what must be ° 


the aggregate result of the distribution of 
many thousands of copies each month 
throughout this and other countries? We 
give this letter, written only last April, 
in full: 


JOHN BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
April 11, 1938 

“T thought, perhaps, you might be inter- 
ested to know how I utilize my efforts and 
my magazine, Our Dumb Animals, in be- 
half of the helpless. During the year I 
save the magazines very carefully; and 
about a month before Humane Week I get 
the president of the P. T. A., wherever I 
am living, to take one magazine and see 
that a program is put on in the grades, 
during Humane Week. Then I send ten 
other issues of the magazine to ten dif- 
ferent teachers of town and rural schools 
near by, and request that they prepare a 
program. Each year, in order to spread 
the message, I send the magazines to differ- 
ent schools. 

“TI secure permission from the manager 
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of our radio station here to give me ‘ime 
twice during the week to broadcast mate vial 
from the magazine I keep and from othe; 
sources. 

“Then, I take time in each of my uni\er- 
sity classes to talk earnestly about his 
worth-while work. On the whole, I hve 
received sympathetic response from my stu- 
dents, and from the young people of the 
school—in general. I am sure that I have 
been able to influence the sentiment of 
everyone here since I came. We have so 
many dogs and cats “dumped” on our 
campus here. When I first came—four 
years ago—the boys were accustomed to 
throw rocks at the poor strays, especi- 
ally the dogs; but I remonstrated so earn- 
estly and set the example of stopping to pet 
and feed the poor, lonely creatures that now 
they are unmolested until they are placed 
in good homes or mercifully disposed of. 

“A few years ago I bought one hundred 
pledge cards from you to take on a long 
journey one summer. I traveled about six 
thousand miles; and when I stopped alung 
the way, I talked to some child, explaining 
the work of the Humane Society, and gave 
him a pledge card. I find that the heart 
of a child is the place to plant seeds of 
mercy. How I should like to learn the 
result of my long trail of cards! In closing, 
I should like to say that my efforts in this 
work are not focused only on one week, but 
IT am trying to preach mercy throughout 
the year. I am of a rather timid nature, 
but I force myself to be bold in this cause.” 


New Bands in the Orient 


From N. B. Matta, president of the Ori- 
ental Humane Education Association, oper- 
ating in Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and 
Transjordan, we have received a report of 
excellent progress, which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The Bands of Mercy in the schools are 
regularly performing the job and the boys 
and girls are showing their zealous attitude 
towards animal protection. We have dis- 
tributed, during the last month, 300 buttons 
and considerable literature to school chil- 
dren. 

We sent an appeal to clergymen and 
teachers to hold Humane Sunday on April 
24, and many did so. Many reports were 
received from those who lectured on kind- 
ness to animals. 

On my Easter vacation I made a trip and 
gave lectures on protecting our dumb 
friends in eight villages in Syria, twelve 
villages in Lebanon and six in Palestine. 
The total attendance exceeded 3,500. Eight 
new Bands of Mercy were organized in 
Syria, five in Lebanon and three in Pales- 
tine. 

A rabies epidemic broke out in the north- 
ern part of Palestine, but soon the com- 
mittee negotiated with the local authority 
and steps were taken to stop the develop- 
ment of the disease. Our field lecturer 
visited many schools and spoke on animal 
welfare. He also talked with many farmers 
on various topics concerning kindness to 
animals, and reported that he was warmly 
received. 

Animals cared for were 24 dogs, 20 cats, 
three mules and three donkeys. Animals 
humanely put to sleep were 60 dogs, four 
cats and an old horse. Three lost dogs 
were restored to their owners. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WiILLarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HowarpD WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBerT SMITH 
Davip A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rospert L. Dyson, Worcester orcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. King HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
thuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H, CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOw, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorGeE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. DoNatp C. 
Kippe, Pres.; Mrs. Herbert T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RIcHArpD S. 
— Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 

ursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,985 
Cases investigated ............... 464 
Animals examined ............... 6,918 
Animals placed in homes......... 183 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 57 
Number of prosecutions.......... 2 
Number of convictions............ 1 
Horses taken from work........... 12 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 47 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,994 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 62,973 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
50 


If we think we work hard at times, we 
might bear in mind that most of the perch- 
ing birds start to feed their young at about 
half past four in the morning and keep it 
up until about half past seven in the even- 
ing, making a 15-hour day. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H, L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 826 Cases 2,358 
Dogs 631 Dogs 1,986 
Cats 187 Cats 308 
Birds 5 Birds 42 
Horses 1 Goats ff 
Squirrel 1 Rabbits 
Rabbit 1 Sheep 2 
Horses 2 
Crabs 2 
Monkey 1 
Turtle 1 


Operations 955 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital ......... 173 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 430 


Our Northampton Branch 


At the annual meeting of the Northamp- 
ton Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., held May 17, new officers were elected 
as follows: President. Mrs. F. E. Dow: 
vice-presidents, Mrs. H. Hudnut and Miss 
E. Barrows; treasurer, Miss Jane Bigelow; 
secretary, Mrs Jessie Berwick; directors, 
Mrs. W. Foster, Miss A. Clarke, Mrs. A. 
Warner, Mrs. C. Childs, Dr. W. Collins, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke of Bos- 
ton, was present and spoke on the value of 
humane education. 


A Cry for Help 


A devoted lover of animals, Mrs. Camilla 
von Corbelar, has been making an heroic 
effort during recent years in Hungary to 
awaken interest in the welfare of animals 
and to provide a shelter for the countless 
numbers that are neglected and ill-treated, 
and to reach ultimately the pupils of the 
schools. She is desperately in need of fi- 
nancial help. We have known of her work 
since it began, and shall be glad to trans- 
mit to her any gifts that may come to us 
for her work. 


Water animals often in summer. 
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Mrs. Kibbe Re-elected 


President Rowley Gives Chief Address at 
Annual Meeting of Springfield Auxiliary 


Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe of Longmeadow 
was re-elected president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 
Springfield Branch, for the fifth consecu- 
tive year at the annual meeting held May 
12 at Longmeadow Country Club. The 
meeting opened with a luncheon which was 
followed by reports of committees, election 
of officers, and an address on “The Poetry 
of John Masefield” by Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, President of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
president of the Boston Auxiliary, gave a 
brief talk with greetings from the parent 
organization. 

Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, Mrs. Mortin Miner; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Stuart Robson; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Frank Winslow; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Raymond Law- 
rence; and treasurer, Mrs. Herbert Payne. 

Chairmen for the various committees 
were appointed as follows: Program, Mrs. 
Harold D. Stickney; membership, Mrs. 
Theodore W. Winter; social, Mrs. A. Mayo 
Fisk; educational, Mrs. Harold S. Trew- 
orgy; supply, Mrs. Walter J. DuBon; and 
custodian, Mrs. C. H. Garinger. Directors 
chosen were, Mrs. Aaron Clark Bagg of 
Holyoke, Mrs. Ida Young Denault, Mrs. 
Dwight W. Ellis and Mrs. George W. Ellis. 

It was voted to give $500 to the local hos- 
pital to buy needed surgical instruments. 
According to the treasurer’s report, the 
organization had a _ successful year, re- 
ceived about $50 in gifts, and the sums 
raised through club programs were satis- 
factory, the Auxiliary concluding the year 
with a small balance. 


A Poem 


The following poem, by Miss D. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the writer of “Little Gray Home 
in the West,” will stir deeply the souls of 
some of us who know what the experience 
it describes, means: 


Dig the earth and dig it deep, 
Let him rest and let him sleep. 
He was loyalty and trust, 

Gone, as we must go, to dust. 


Faithful eyes that watched your own, 
Ears that cocked for ev’ry tone, 
Looks that told us ev’ry day 

Love that humans seldom pay. 


Dull, or fearful, tasks to do, 
Still his footsteps followed you. 
Just a dog—but what a plan! 
Given as a friend to Man! 


Dig the earth and dig it deep, 

Let him rest and let him sleep. 

God who knows that hearts can break 
Sent him here to share that ache. 


Payments of $35 for a kennel or $75 for a 
stall in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels given upon application to Treas- 
urer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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GLorY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


A 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


Puivie STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Mexico 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs, Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 


Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MAY, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 591 
Number of addresses made, 380 
Number of persons in audiences, 33,416 


Humane Trust Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit 
of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Matthew McCurrie 


ITHIN the short space of six 

months three of the best known hu- 
mane workers in the United States have 
answered the final call. Only last Decem- 
ber, Mr. Rutherford, of the Pennsylvania 
S. P. C. A., passed on; in March of this 
year Judge Baldwin of Youngstown, Ohio, 
followed him; and now we have to record 
the death, on Saturday, May 21, of Matthew 
McCurrie, secretary and manager of the 
San Francisco S. P. C. A., who had been 
in failing health for several years. 

Mr. McCurrie had been associated with 
the Califcrnia Society for forty-three 
years, and had been the editor of its official 
publication, Our Animals, now in its thirty- 
second volume, since its inception. He 
always took an active part in the State 
Humane Association of California, and 
was also a director of the American Hu- 
mane Association. He probably was the 
most prominent humane executive west of 
the Mississippi River. His fearlessness 
and success in recent prosecutions for 
using live rabbits in dog racing, and for 
cruelties in cockfighting, won national 
recognition. Many veteran humane work- 
ers will recall his genial hospitality when 
the Humane Association met in San Fran- 
cisco in 1911, and younger delegates will 
remember the similar gathering in 1932. 
Mr. McCurrie was a prince of hosts as he 
was a staunch friend to all who had the 
honor of knowing him intimately. Of him 
President Brisac of the San Francisco 
Society writes in a letter, telling of his 
passing: “He is gone, but his presence will 
remain with us always as an inspiration 
in our work.” To Mrs. McCurrie and the 
stricken relatives, and to his co-workers, 
our heartfelt sympathies are extended. 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for April — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 48.4 
Forage for same $ 79.00 
Put to sleep 18 3.00 
Transportation 2.68 
Daily average dogs 4.7 
Forage for same 2.42 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stabie-boys 61.04 
Superintendent’s salary 76.30 
Veterinaries’ salaries 13.73 
Motor ambulance upkeep 8.15 
Sundries 24.00 
Actual operating expenses $270.32 


Entries: 3 horses, 5 mules, 45 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 4 mules, 35 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 66 horses, 79 mules, 56 don- 
keys, 7 dogs, 1 cat. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 226 cases investi- 
gated, 3,191 animals seen, 540 animals treated, 
28 anima!s transferred to Fondouk Americain (1 in 
ambulance), 5 pack-saddles (infected) destroyed. 


One Day’s Work at the Fondouk 


TUESDAY, 5th. 7.30 a.m, Fondouk. Usual work. 
8 a.m. to 11 a.m. with engineer and head of Travaux 
Municipaux on our pasturage for making boundary 
of the land. 10 a.m. vet. visit, Dr. Bouguereau re- 
porting all well. 2 p.m, Fondouk. 2.30 p.m. to 4 
p.m. Bab Guissa inspection. Sent 7 donkeys to Hos- 
pital. Stayed 15 minutes at the gate. Then to Ville 
Nouvelle, and from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m, with Mr. 
Cavallini for details of beginning work on new land, 
enciosures, etc. Animals in Hospital, 59. 

G. DELON, Superintendent 


The American Humane Association An- 
nounces that its sixty-second annual meeting 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1938. 
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Animals in India 


S. M. DUTTA, M.A.~, B.T. 


HERE is a sect of people in India 

called the Jainas who are the disciples 
of Maha-vira, the contemporary of Got:ma 
Buddha. Both Maha-vira and Budiha 
preached a religion which inculcated love 
of mankind and kindness to animals in the 
fifth century, B.C. It will be seen even in 
India nowadays that a Jaina will go out 
with food for the ants and place it before 
their holes, regarding such deeds as the 
injunction of the religion which they pro- 
fess. Not to speak of the several hospitals 
and similar charitable institutions main- 
tained by them, the Jainas spend a huge 
amount every year for the care and protec- 
tion of underfed as well as barren cows 
which are generally kept ready for sale 
to enrich the butchers. 

A Hindu, as a rule, is not given to shoot- 
ing, and it is only a few aristocrats who 
have come in close touch with or received 
training under a European who find delight 
in that kind of occupation. With the dead- 
ening of the military spirit in a subject 
nation, the old love of animals has remained 
intact, though among a class of orthodox 
Hindus dogs are despised for the evil habit 
of eating unclean food and filthy substances. 
It will be considered profane to allow a 
dog to enter a kitchen though his service 
in scaring away a thief is duly appreciated, 
especially in Indian villages where thieves 
generally carry on their trade at dead of 
night. 

The Hindu has such a tender heart that 
it revolts even at the sight of a rabid dog 
being shot to death. The act of catch- 
ing fish by holding out a bait and killing it 
for the sake of food is shocking to several 
and if it has to be done by the eater him- 
self, he will refrain from the act and turn 
out a vegetarian. There is a class of people 
called Vaishnavas who not only shun all 
kinds of animal food but hesitate to dine 
in a row with the meat-eaters. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that inter-dining among 
different castes is not in vogue in India. 
The animal food of cows is forbidden to 
the Hindus while the food of pigs is unholy 
to the Mohammedans. The communal riots 
of India generally take place over the ques- 
tion of cow-killing and the carrying on of 
Hindu processions with music, before the 
Mohammedan mosques. 

I was born of parents who had great 
love for animals. My father instead of 
taking his portion of fish diet would re- 
serve it for his dear puss and would give 
a portion of the crumbs that fell from the 
table to a pet dog. [It was his practice to 
place the scrapings of the chewed food on 
a cemented floor so that the dog could easily 
take them and satisfy himself. It was his 
injunction to all his children and our 
mother to follow his practice. It so hap- 
pened that one day while she was pouring 
the remains of her dish slowly, our house 
dog grew so impatient to eat that not 
being able to brook the delay, he growled 
and all of a sudden bit the palm of our 
mother. It was a great puzzle to us, since 
the dog was her great favorite for his ser- 
vices every night. At first we apprehended 
that the dog probably grew mad. To pre- 
vent the harmful effects caused by the bit- 
ing, medicines were applied. Immediately 
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after, the dog disappeared and he could not 
be kept under observation. He was not 
noticed in his kennel for two days. He lay 
skulking in the compound of a stranger 
and appeared on the third day, looking 
somewhat pale. There was gloom visible 
on his face. We are not sure whether he 
took his meal somewhere but he looked 
crest-fallen. Did the dog undergo penance 
for two days? Nobody could answer the 
question. It was with great hesitation that 
he crouched on the floor to taste his food 
on the third day. His dejected appearance 
forbade any severe step that we could wish 
to take for his undreamed of conduct. Our 
mother was the first to plead for the dog. 

There was conversion of the dog’s mind, 
if he possessed any mind at all. This small 
incident produced a sensation in our neigh- 
borhood. All our friends and acquaintances 
were anxious to see a dog who proved to be 
repentant for his conduct. The creature has 
left an indelible impression on our mind. 


4 


Globe Photo 


Good Shepherd” 


On the hills of Palestine may still be 
found the shepherd reminiscent of Biblical 
days. He wears the Bedouin head veil and 
his face is burned almost black with con- 
tinual exposure to sun and wind. A remark- 
able thing is that he never drives the sheep 
but merely calls to them. The photograph 
shows a typical shepherd, carrying a young 
lamb. 

In Java, queen of the East Indies, the 
people are very fond of birds. Everyone 
seems to own at least one feathered pet. 
The birds’ cages are hung outdoors, on the 
tops of poles, during the sunny hours of 
the day; during the cool night the birds 
are kept indoors, well protected. Their 
owners shower love and attention on them. 
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Ballad of the Deer 


VIRGINIA TODD 


I 
“Mother doe, mother doe, 
What is that light, so steady and bright, 
A-drifting down the river? 
The thing intrigues my new born sight; 
No moon it is, nor Northern light, 
Seeing its face in the river.” 


“Crouch stiller, Fauna!” 


II 


“Mother doe, mother doe, 

What is that odor so strangely queer, 
Brooding upon the night air? 

No smell of the bog or tree is here, 

Setting my nostril a-curl with fear .. 
Haunting upon the night air.” 


“Shrink closer, Fauna!” 


Ill 
“Mother doe, mother doe, 
What is that sound of sudden dread, 
Bursting through the rushes? 
No lightning rent in a thunder head 
Could shiver through the river bed, 
And startle so the rushes.” 


“Be secret, Fauna!” 


IV 
“Mother doe, mother doe, 
Why have you fallen to lie so still, 
Your muzzle close to my haunches? 
Do you feel no shudder, no shock, nor thrill? 
The world is suddenly cold as the chill 
Of fear that freezes my haunches.... 


New York Women’s League 


The scope of the work of the New York 
Women’s League for Animals is repre- 
sented symbolically by the attractive colored 
cover of their twenty-eighth annual repori, 
showing all kinds of animals going into 
the ark. Unexcelled typography and allur- 
ing pictures in profusion make this eighty- 
page document one of the most interesting 
of the kind that we have received from any 
Society. 

‘During the year, a banner one for the 
League, 29,452 sick and injured dogs, cats, 
horses, birds and other animals were 
treated in the Ellin Prince Speyer Hos- 
pital. 

Many social events marked the year—a 
pet show at Hotel Roosevelt, plays by the 
Lakeview Players, song recital at the home 
of Mr. James Speyer, and a card party at 
the Newport home of Miss Rosa Anne 
Grosvenor. Miss Fannie Hurst, author, and 
Dr. George C. Goodwin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, spoke at the 
annual meeting. 

The League engages a lecturer who gives 
talks throughout the school year in all 
parts of the city. It presented the school 
department with a print of the film, “The 
Bell of Atri,” and distributed 3,000 Be Kind 
to Animals programs to schools for use 
during Humane Week. Members of the 
Junior Branch of the League receive annu- 
al subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals upon 
payment of the membership fee. 
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For the Backward Child 


L. E. EUBAN KS 


CERTAIN eight-year-old child had al- 

ways been shy and reserved and rather 
sullen. Nothing would induce her to be 
sociable with companions, neither scolding 
nor cajolery was of any use, and the most 
friendly advances of her little playmates 
were repulsed. But one day someone gave 
her a very young puppy. 

At first, as with all her gifts, she would 
have nothing to do with it; but gradually 
its utter helplessness and dependence on 
her won her heart. She started caring for 
it and would often be seen talking to it. 
Then she found that other children also 
had their pets and loved them. This dis- 
covery drew her to the other youngsters as 
nothing else had done. Gradually she dis- 
carded her shyness and developed friendly 
terms with the other children. 

The inferiority complex is a serious prob- 
lem. Even adults find tremendous diffi- 
culties in coping with it; and the child 
victim is helpless unless discreetly handled. 
The wrong course with a timid, backward 
child will invariably make matters worse. 


With very good reasons, I say that giving 
such a youngster a pet is the best course 
parents can take—more effective than all 
the lectures usually inflicted on the im- 
mature mind. 


Most adults have had the interesting ex- 
perience of finding themselves strangely 
weak in the presence of certain persons, 
and particularly strong and capable with 
others. Your son of sixteen feels diffident 
and inefficient if you are present, but is a 
different person when ten-year-old 
brother asks him about “life,” the big 
world, ete. 


But the particularly backward child has 
comparisons of only one kind; he never has 
been with any person who gave him the 
slightest consciousness of independence and 
strength. Of course, the weakness is cumu- 
lative, the feeling of inadequacy and dread 
of being with other people becomes more 
and more pronounced; how often we hear 
parents lament that the backward child of 
twelve is more “bashful” than he was at 
nine or ten! 

But any child will, instinctively, appreci- 
ate that he has more knowledge and initi- 
ative than a dumb animal. In the company 
of his pet he senses, if at no other time, 
that he is a leader, the “boss.” All the 
parent has to do then is to see that the 
youngster uses this authority constructive- 
ly—follows a course of kindness instead of 
being cruelly domineering and selfish. 

Caring for the pet and observing its re- 
sponse to his interest will give even the 
most timid child a new viewpoint. Re- 
sponsibilty for a pet’s welfare never fails 
to give a young person greater self-appre- 
ciation and self-confidence. 

And he now knows something to talk 
about, things about animals, to which every 
other child gladly listens. A more natural 
vehicle for acquaintance and friendship 
with others of his own age would be hard 
to find, and normal aggressiveness, with 
the poise befitting his years, is sure to 
follow. Every child should have a pet, but 
the backward one needs it most of all. 
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A Delayed Dream 


NIXON WATERMAN 


Mr. A.—we'll call him that,—was quite 
well satisfied 

With his own self, and, truthfully, it could 
not be denied 

That as men go, he did quite well and in his 
own good mind 

He would have been distressed to have folks 
‘think he was unkind. 

But, just the same, with winter here, and 
snow and ice and sleet, 

When it was difficult for birds to find a 
thing to eat, 

It never once occurred to him, while housed 
and fed and warm 

That there were hungry birds somewhere 
out in the wintry storm. 


But one night when he went to bed he fell 
asleep and dreamed 

He was a bird out in the snow and, oh! how 
cold it seemed! 

And was he hungry? Sakes alive! He felié 
unless he found 

Some food, he’d starve! But, though he 
searched the country all around, 

Food there was none! And, finally, to his 
own house he went 

And through the window saw himself quite 
happy and content 

Before the open fire. He sighed! “How can 
humans be 

So selfishly at ease when there are starving 
birds like me?” 


But Mr. A. at last awoke and to himself he 
said: 

“As soon as it is light enough for me to 
leave my bed 

Ill build a fine bird restaurant at my south 
window where 

Ill always keep of food enough for all the 
birds to share!” 

And wasn’t he delighted ever afterward to 
see 

The happy birds at breakfast time and later 
on at tea! 

But there was always one regret within his 
bosom hid: 

“IT wish that I had dreamed that dream 
long, long before I did.” 


ONE-WEEK-OLD GULL “FREEZING” 
ON NEST 
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A Gulls’ Nursery 


L. 


F one loves birds and has patience it 
l is possible, even in the nesting season, to 

visit a gulls’ colony without causing dis- 
tress, for the parent-birds soon trust one 
when they see one means no harm. We were 
fortunate in discovering a large gull-colony 
on the south coast of Devon, England, and 
in being able to visit it constantly during 
May and June. 

It was a lovely stretch of cliff, like a 
rock-garden in the variety and color of the 
flowers. Many of the gulls’ nests were built 
on little platforms of dry earth, sheltered 
by huge tufts of sea-pink in full flower. A 
smaller number were placed on ledges of 
rock from which there was a sheer drop of 
thirty feet or more to the sea, and a few 
chose isolated pillars right out in the bay 
as sites for their nests. 

While nesting is in progress the senti- 
nels of the colony keep a very keen lookout, 
and set up angry and warning cries if any 
enemy approaches. These cries of alarm 
are taken up by hundreds till the noise be- 
comes nearly deafening. The appearance of 
ravens or buzzards always causes great ex- 
citement in the gull-colony. 

The nests are loosely built of sticks, dry 
grass, roots of sea-pink and moss. These 
materials are laid in a rough circle round 
a scooped-out hollow in the earth, or on the 
bare rock where scooping out is impossible. 
There is little attempt to weave the ma- 
terial together. In the nest are laid two, 
or more often three, eggs about the size of 
a domestic hen’s egg, with gray or buff 
ground to match the surroundings, and 
dark umber markings irregularly placed. 
The eggs are shaped so that they spin 
round in a small circle if dislodged, and 
do not roll. This must save many casualties, 
for nests are often built right out on the 
open cliff and with very low sides. 

Training of the chicks in self-protection 
begins when they are but a few hours old. 
We visited a nest which we had watched for 
several weeks, a few hours after the chicks 
had been hatched. The mother-bird rose 
from the nest when we approached and 
allowed us to photograph the chicks without 
showing distress. Directly we withdrew to 
a distance of about twenty feet she re- 
turned, fed the chicks with regurgitated 
food, and seemed to talk to them, turning 
the three chicks round so that the head of 
each was towards the rim of the nest. 
When we approached again, she left the 
nest and hovered overhead, making noises 
not of anger with us, but of advice to the 
chicks. All three at once began to shuffle 
out of the nest into the sea-spinach growing 
round it. On our first visit they had made 
no attempt to move. As soon as they were 
hidden in the sea-spinach, the mother-bird 
stopped talking to the chicks. They had 
learned the first gull-lesson to run anid 
freeze on the approach of a possible enemy. 

We watched the chicks in a nest on the 
cliff-face being taught the same lesson. 
Their hiding place was a hollow behind the 
nest. We hurried over our photography as 
the third chick was only part way out of 
the egg, and the mother-bird anxious to 
get back to it. 

Chicks of a week old are very quick and 


ELIOTT 


DAY-OLD GULL CHICKS HATCHING 
FROM EGGS. NOTE BEAK ON ONE 
AT TOP 


nimble, and seem to enjoy running and 
freezing, as though it were a game, though 
often they freeze where one can see them 
perfectly. -But it is extraordinary how diffi- 
cult itis to see a chick if it keeps perfectly 
still, for their cream, buff and brown mot- 
tled coloring is so very like that of their 
surroundings. 

Gulls make very devoted parents to their 
chicks. For four or five weeks after the 
eges hatch their work is continuous from 
dawn till dark, and it is especially exacting 
if they have chosen a rock-ledge for their 
nesting place. 

We watched a family of three being 
brought up on a rocky pier, perhaps four 
feet wide, with a drop on either side of 
thirty feet. When the chicks were a day or 
two old, the remains of the nest were cleared 
off into the sea, and the chicks arranged at 
the end of the pier joining the cliff. But 
they did not stay put. First one and then 
another waddled awkwardly on their web- 
bed feet along the pier and looked over the 
edge into the waves below. It took the par- 
ents all their time to peck and shoo them 
back to the cliff-end of the pier again, and 
to collect enough food to stay their daily- 
increasing appetites. 


San Diego Humane Society 


In connection with its fiftieth anniver- 
sary the Humane Society of San Diego, 
California, issued an attractive brochure 
giving the history of the humane move- 
ment in that city, illustrations of prom- 
inent workers in the Humane Society, and 
of its present modern Shelter where, in 
1937, a total of 14,358 animals were re- 
ceived. The anniversary dinner took place 
during Be Kind to Animals Week, with 
addresses by well-known citizens. The So- 
ciety distributed 1,000 copies of the national 
poster. It secured 200 new members of the 
Junior branch. On Humane Sunday Canon 
C. Rankin Barnes of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church broadcast the annual radio sermon. 
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Home-making in Nature 


SARA M. PERRY 


HE home-making of birds, animals and 

insects is one of the most interesting 
things in nature. The expert workmanship 
of an oriole or a humming bird or a spider 
never fails to arouse wonder and admira- 
tion. 

jut there is another side to the story 
of home-making that is quite novel, extra- 
ordinarily interesting, but not so admirable. 

There are a great number of the wild 
creatures who take advantage of the homes 
that others have built. They live in second- 
hand houses. 

The chipping sparrow rarely, if ever, 
builds a house for his family; but will use 
the abandoned nest of a robin, lining it 
with hair, and there raise a family. 

The owl, so frequently found in burrows 
of the prairie dog colonies, uses any aban- 
doned burrow for a nesting-place. 

Old woodpecker holes are favorite nest- 
ing-places of many of the feathered folk. 
The woodpecker bores and drills out a most. 
clever dwelling place. It is very seldom 
that a woodpecker will ever use a hole that 
he has not drilled. 

All of the hole-nesting birds clamor for 
the right to use the old woodpecker houses. 
Many a battle royal has been waged be- 
tween two birds over the right to an old 
woodpecker hole. 

The cousins of the woodpeckers, the flick- 
ers and sapsuckers, always use old wood- 
pecker holes for their homes. The little 
chickadees, too, want one and are most 
clever fighters, they are so quick, and have 
sharp bills with which to fight, mild as 
they appear to be when seen cheerfully 
picking at the harmful bugs on the fruit 
trees. 

And so it is in nature, even among the 
loveliest of the wild things, the work of 
the cleverest and most skilled and pains- 
taking is in greatest demand. 

The crested fly-catcher, another hole- 
nesting bird, has the habit of lining his 
second-hand house with another second- 
hand house. He gets a cast-off snake skin 
to line some hole that another bird has 
abandoned. 

The cow-bird is the only one of our native 
birds that has the habit of making no nest 
at all. She sneaks about, finds a nest with 
eggs in it and lays her own eggs there. 
She never bothers with her offspring, but 
leaves them for the other more thrifty birds 
to care for. The European cuckoo is the 
only other bird so shiftless and lazy. 

Practically all of the burrowing animals 
are expert at making burrows, yet many of 
them will not take the trouble if they can 
find an abandoned burrow that will suit 
the occasion, and give protection to their 
brood. 

Squirrels, who can build so cleverly, will 
often repair an old crows’ nest and use it; 
and often spend countless hours in doing 
it, when a new nest would probably require 
less labor. 

The second-hand house of the white- 
footed mouse is one of the marvels of this 
use of second-hand houses. He chooses the 
abandoned nest of a red-winged blackbird. 
The nest is compactly built—a cup-shaped 
thing that is anchored securely to the limb 
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of a tree, and quite close to the ground, 
directly over water. The mice build a roof 
over the opening of the nest, making as per- 
fectly joined a connection as could be done 
by the most expert weaver; and when this 
is done the nest is almost a perfect ball. 
Snug, warm, and very safe from rain and 
cold. When the roof is completed the mice 
then cut a hole about the size of a half- 
dollar in the side of the nest. This is their 
doorway and woe betide the enemy that 
dares try to enter this snug warm home of 
the clever little builders. 


Toa Canine Don Juan 
MADELINE SLADE 


My make-up has been ruined, yet 
I feel no keen distress; 

For I have just received a most 
Exuberant caress . 

I merely paused to say a word 
And, quick as lightning flows, 

In three swift pokes I felt my face 
Deleted by a nose . 

An unexpected nose, so cold, 
So vigorous, so wet, 

Its impact left me gasping! {There's 
A kiss I'll not forget!) 

While I, with beauty-kit, again 
Repair my facial scenes, 

IT marvel how you show such warmth 
With such a chilly means! 


Carnivorous animals, such as the dog, cat, 
lion, wolf, jap water; herbivorous creatures, 
the horse, cow, etc., sip it. 


Stray Cat Returns 


“Snelly,” five-year-old cat, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Antone Reis of 839 South Water 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., was asked no 
questions when it returned to its home 
recently after being reported “missing 
from home” for the past 460 days. 

Last fall, Snelly, who has an excellent 
reputation for catching mice, disappeared. 
Its owner believed that it fell prey to some 
hit-and-run driver or was kidnapped. 

A short while ago, the long absent cat 
made an appearance, none the worse for 
its experience. Snelly is exclusively pic- 
tured here, watching a baseball game in 
Grove Park. Its father and mother, Mr. 


Reis reported, were baseball enthusiasts 
also, for every day they would sit in the 
park to witness a ball game. 


“SNELLY,” RETURNED HOME AFTER 460 DAYS 
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“Susie”? Finds a Home 
MABEL KETCHUM EASTMAN 


ROM my window, I observed her, a 

small girl of seven, trudging down the 
opposite sidewalk, hugging a kitten in her 
arms. As she dropped it (and I sensed that 
she would), I called, “What are you going 
to do with the kitten, Betty?” My fears 
were realized when she answered, “My 
mama told me to take it out and leave it 
somewhere because she didn’t want it 
around.” 

“Ho-hum,” said I to myself, as I hurried 
out to join the child. The kitten, uncon- 
scious of the intended fate, had skipped 
playfully across the sidewalk and dashed 
part way up the trunk of a tree and there 
it hung by its tiny claws. Slowly its tail 
waved from side to side and all its actions 
seemed plainly to say, “Jolly old world, 
this!” 

I chuckled. It was just a little whiffet, 
scarcely a handful of gray fluff, yet such 
a self-reliant little pussy. From its inde- 
pendence, small head, and general contour 
of its small body, I judged it to be “Miss 
Kitty,” and so it was. 

“Where did you get the kitten, Betty?” 
I inquired. 

“Well, someone gave it to Jane, and Jane 
brought it over to me because her mama 
wouldn’t let her keep it. She didn’t want 
it around.” 

“Tst...st...st...it is what they all say,” 
said I, under my breath, and then to the 
child, “Well Betty, we just can’t turn this 
tiny creature loose on the world. There 
are all sorts of dangers.-—dogs, autos, star- 
vation, and the weather is very cold...” 
Crossing the walk, I picked the kitten off 
the tree and it nestled in my arms. At that 
Betty clapped her hands with glee and 
smiled away the tears which had been close 
at hand. 

“Oh, will you really keep it,” she cried, 
jumping up and down. “I just hated to 
leave it jout here all by itself but my 
mama. 

She ‘ins this sentence unfinished. 

“T’ll tell you something,” she whispered, 
looking up, so I lowered my ear for the 
confidence. 

“Well, you know my mama isn’t very 
good to cats. She wouldn’t hurt ’em,” the 
child hurried on apologetically, “but she 
just isn’t very nice to them.” 

And I knew it to be a fact that the in- 
difference of some parents to the misery 
and fate of animals 
caused their children the 
most acute suffering and 
often silent suffering. 
Such things rank among 
the tragedies of child- 
hood. 


Betty departed. The 
kitten and I went into 
the house where it was 
almost immediately at 
home. Strange what a 
lot that tiny thing knew 
at once! Probably when 
she stopped in the hall- 
way to wash her face, 
she was merely getting 
her bearings, as it were. 
I could imagine her: 
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saying to herself, “Ah-ha!” with a jerk of 
her head, “’tis that way to the eats, I can 
smell ’em. And beyond that there is a yard 
with grass and trees and (with another 
jerk of her bead in the opposite direction) 
back there ure soft places to nap!” Oh, 
she knew her way about, the little minx. 

Her toilet finished, she pranced out to 
the kitchen. 

“Meow,” she said, which plainly meant, 
“Food, and have it here quick,” which I 
did. After that she wandered into the 
living-room and if I heard aright it was, 
“Whoops, my dear, a nice big, fat chair 
for a nap!” and up she hopped. 

Rested from that, the next I saw of her 
she was in the back yard, making a pre- 
tense of chasing butterflies and scampering 
up a tree. Tiring of that, she dashed in 
and out of the house, playing tag with my 
skirts. Her antics were fascinatingly in- 
gratiating and when I’d pick her up, she 
would softly tap my cheeks with her velvet 
paws. Indeed the little tramp was paying 
in entertainment for her board and keep. 

That night, when the Man came home, 
spying the kitten, through the living-room 
door, sitting atop his overstuffed chair be- 
fore the fire, he cried, “Hello!” and where 
did you get ‘Susie’?” So Susie she was; 
the name stuck. 

“Oh, I rescued her this morning from 
being thrown on the world,” I answered. 
“T thought you might leave her at the Ani- 
mal Shelter on your way to the office in the 
morning,” I finished. 

“To be sure,” he replied, absently. 

But Susie was determined not to remain 
unnoticed that evening. Indeed not. She 
made herself more entertaining than any 
movie, more fascinating than any book, un- 
til the Man exclaimed, “Why, that’s the 
cutest little kitten I ever did see.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, as 
the Man was sliding into his great coat. 
he cried, “Oh, where is that kitten you 
want me to take to the Shelter?” 

We looked about. She was nowhere in 
sight. 

“She must be upstairs,” said I, so up we 
raced and finally found her sound asleep, 
all curled up in one of the Man’s great 
woolly slippers by the side of his bed, look- 
ing simply adorable. Who could disturb 
her? 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh,” whispered the Man, “I can 
take her tomorrow just as well,” so down 
the stairs we tip-toed. 

The next morning, as the Man was again 
preparing to leave, he exclaimed. ‘“Where’s 
the kitten?” 

As she was nowhere in sight, up the 
stairs we raced again. Sure enough, there 
she was asleep again, but this time curled 
up in the middle of the Man’s pillow just 
where his head had rested, one tiny paw 
over her eyes, looking cuter than ever. 

“Oh, shucks!” whispered the Man, “there 
really is no hurry about taking Susie over. 
{ can take her just any time.” And once 
more we two tip-toed down the stairs. 

After that, nothing more was ever said 
about taking Susie to the Shelter. 

That was all some time ago. Susie now 
is quite grown up and here she sits be- 
side me, wearing that Mona Lisa smile. 
And so, you see, we have a cat! 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Six hundred and seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during May. Of 
these, there were 211 in Illinois, 118 in 
Georgia, 112 in Pennsylvania, 67 in Maine, 
39 in Virginia, 34 in Florida, 20 in Ala- 
bama, four in the Philippine Islands, and 
one each in Massachusetts and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 231,470. 


Many animals carry their young in their 
mouths, but the orang-utan rests its baby 
on its hip. In imitation, no doubt, African 
women do the same; even those women 
brought to America as slaves. 

Little Sonny was enthusiastically telling 
his grandad all about the boys’ summer 
camp. 

“After all, though,” he remarked, “you 
were rather glad to get home, weren’t you?” 

“Well,” replied the lad, thoughtfully, “not 
specially.” Then after a bit he added: 
“Some of the fellows were—those that had 
dogs.” 


® 


“ME AND BOB” 


July, 1938 


S. C. Batra of India 


This is the photograph of S. C. Batra, 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, India. Mr. Batra 
has recently received his degree of B. A. 
from the Punja University, and, desiring 
to dedicate his life to the service of human- 
ity, writes, “Especially my mind at present 
is concentrated toward your Society. I am 
convinced I can do the best service to hu- 
manity only by working among children, 
and the Band of Mercy is the seed of that 
plant which bears the fruits of all those 
ideals for which we, the social workers, are 
striving.” 

Mr. Batra is vouched for by Professor 
John Clark Archer of Yale University, 
who became very well acquainted with Mr. 
Batra during Professor Archer’s visit to 
India. Mr. Batra, at his own expense, is 
carrying on this work as our representa- 
tive, only asking of us such supplies in the 
way of literature and Band of Mercy equip- 
ment as he needs. Professor Archer’s letter 
to us is most complimentary to this fine 
young worker. 


Just Like a Woman 


MARGARET W. BUCHTEL 


“Ah, ha,” said Peter Rabbit, as he laid his 
paper down, 

“Here’s an editorial writer who has really 
gone to town 

In favor of us rabbits and, if he can have 
his way, 

From off the rabbit runways the motor cars 
will stay 

And we can live and propagate, a lively 
group, until 

The hunters choose to shoot us as we gam- 
bol on the hill.” 

“That's very fine, I have no doubt,” replied 
his little wife, 

“But just what difference does it make 
which way they take our life?” 

“Why, don’t you see?” asked Peter, “The 
States raise you and me 

And then we raise some little ones to catch 
the hunter’s fee.” 

“That may su't you,” said Molly, “but I can 
see no reason 

Why the aim of our existence is to make a 
hunting season.” 
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Needle Coat 


DOROTHEA LOUISE GOULD 


N the northern latitude 

in North America, north- 
west to the Arctic Circle 
and Alaska, may be found 
any number of little ani- 
mals somewhat larger than 
rats, eating the bark off the 
> evergreen trees. 

And woe be unto the per- 
son or animal who gets in 
the way of one of these 
animals! For its coat is 
covered with quills that are 
barbed at the tips, and so 
loosely set in the body that 
contact with them will make 
them stick into anyone or 
anything immediately. Now, 
of course, you’ve guessed what the animal is; the porcupine 
or the quill pig. 

There is evidently a very special reason for this quill cov- 
ering on the porcupine, for it is a characteristic not found in 
any other animal. Since the porcupine is such a stupid animal 
(another animal characteristic all its own) nature has pro- 
vided these quills for protection. 

The porcupine eats bark and twigs almost exclusively. It 
shows also a fondness for salt, as has been observed from 
the manner in which it has gnawed flooring, doors or other 
articles that have been handled. However, the porcupine does 
prefer the evergreen forest, and when it finds the tree it 
wants, it will climb up rather slowly and make this tree its 
abode until the store of food is exhausted, which means that 
the tree has been stripped of its bark and twigs. 

If a porcupine is attacked it will hide its head under a log 
or root, if one is handy, otherwise between its paws. This is 
further evidence of its stupidity. But here again the quills do 
the protective work. 

There are six varieties of North American porcupine, dis- 
tinguished from the Canadian porcupine only by a slight vari- 
ation of color; the hairs of the Canadian porcupine being 
yellowish-white, while those of the North American species 
are greenish-yellow. 


The Story of the Chipmunks 


Far down in a cozy nest at the end of a little tunnel five or 
six of these tiny fellows first make their appearance. Many 
days elapse before their little eyes open and many more pass 
before they first poke their noses out into the bright sunshine. 
But soon the sunshine puts strength in their bodies and they 
grow very rapidly. By mid-summer they are nearly as large 
as the parents. They live on grass, roots and other succulent 
green food and grain and by fall are exceedingly fat. When 
the first biting cold nights come they go deep down into the 
ground, and at the end of the burrows which they have dug 
during the summer they roll up into a little ball, and fall into 
the deep sleep of hibernation, which lasts until the spring sun 
warms the ground and Nature calls them back to life and 
activity. 
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A Tribute to ‘‘Major” 


EVELYN JOHNSTON 


Yow’re a perfect little doggie 
With your coat so snowy white; 

You comfort and sustain me, 
Making life forever bright. 

You are wise and understanding 
In the little things you do; 

Dog-gone, there never was a pup 
Just quite as cute as you. 

You come from Bonnie Scotland 
Where the purple heather grows— 

The little Scottish “Shelty” 
Such as everybody knows. 

So may your days be happy, 
Contented and supreme, 

With loving hearts around you 
And life a happy dream. 


How Many Animal Names Can You Find? 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


How many animal names can you spell out in the diagram, 
starting at any square you like and moving one square at a 
time in any direction, but not using the same square twice 
in any one name? For instance, starting from B on the second 
line you can spell B-A-T, which is really an animal and not 
a bird. We found 31 other animal names. How many can 
you find? 
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Affectionate Companions 


E are indebted to James A. Carney 
of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot for 
the above picture, about which he writes: 

It is entirely unposed and was snapped 
while I was taking other pictures of horses. 

The dog, “Sinker,” and the mare, “Lady,” 
are constant companions, sleeping in the 
same stall, and going everywhere together. 
At frequent intervals the dog will run to 
the mare and take the position as pictured. 
After apparently satisfying itself that all 
is well with the mare it will run off and 
play again. It is possible to have the per- 
formance put on by calling, “Sinker, kiss 
your horse.” 

The owner of both animals, Mr. Louis 
Benedictus, of Suffolk, Va., assures me that 
it is a natural act, neither having been 
schooled in any way. 


Rats Disrupt a Railroad 


H. H. SLAWSON 
ERODOTUS tells the story of how a 
hoard of rats once swarmed into the 

camp of Sennacherib on the eve of a battle, 

chewed up the bows and bucklers of the 

Assyrians and forced that mighty monarch 

to abandon plans for the engagement with 

his Egyptian enemies. 

Happening long ago and far away, the 
incident appears probable, but had Herod- 
otus been able to chronicle what occurred 
more recently in Chicago, he might have 
been accused of telling a rather tall tale. 
It’s a story of how rats almost put a great 
railroad terminal out of business. 

When Chicago’s vast UnioneStation was 
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erected a few years ago, it embodied the 
last word in everything mechanical for op- 
eration of such a structure. Especially 
proud were the engineers of the automatic 
signal system, as delicate as human nerves 
and, like them, intended to regulate the 
intimate life of the terminal. Connecting 
wires were strung in hollow conduits buried 
in the concrete and it seemed inconceivable 
that anything could go wrong. Yet, never- 
theless, something did go wrong, as was evi- 
denced when signal lights, bells and buzzers 
began to act as though bewitched. 

Frantically electricians checked fuses, 
tested lamps, examined connections, but to 
no avail. Signals still acted erratic and 
nerves of old timers became more and more 
jittery, while memories were revived of the 
“jinx” and the “hoodoo” that seem to haunt 
the railroad world. 

Then, one day, someone saw a big brown 
rat scurrying forth from the open end of 
a conduit and in a flash the mystery van- 
ished. The rats, it seems, had found the 
hollow tubes an ideal haven and, lacking 
other material for lining nests, had gnawed 
the insulation from the electric cables. This 
had caused crossed wires and short circuits. 

It wasn’t long before the indicated rem- 
edy was being energetically applied. Under 
the skillful guidance of a professional pest 
exterminator every opening in the conduit 
system was sealed and the pipes filled with 
calcium cyanide dust. Then, when the 
fumes had floated away, repairmen, with 
much effort and expense, replaced the dam- 
aged wires and life resumed its normal 
course around the great railroad station. 

From Chicago’s famous Packingtown dis- 
trict comes another interesting footnote for 
science regarding the appearance of a new 
race of rats with a hairy fur one-and-a- 
half inches long. 

The rats frequent the “coolers” at the 
various stockyards, meat-packing plants 
wherein meat is hung to be cured after the 
carcass has been dressed in the slaughter- 
houses. These coolers are kept far below 
freezing. day and night the year round. 

Development of the abnormally heavy fur 
on the rats appears to be an effort to cope 
with the peculiar environmental conditions 
these “cooler” rats encounter. The long 
hair trails to the ground and suggests to 
observers comparison with the angora goat. 

The new race of long-haired rats is be- 
coming increasingly common, indicating 
that heredity is beginning to play a part in 
fixing the type. Similar long-haired rats 
have been reported by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, whose inspectors have 
found them living in the insulated walls of 
refrigerated sections of ocean vessels. 
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July, 
The Eagle 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Yesterday I saw an eagle 
High above the hill, 

Easily he scaled the sky, 
Wings outspread and still. 


Above him sky was turquoise blue, 
The hill was dark below, 

I watched him circle as he climbed, 
Deliberate and slow. 


A waxen moon was in the sky, 
He soared towards its face, 

Until at last he disappeared 
In corridors of space. 


And then I felt myself to be 
Small and bound to earth, 
And all the tasks I do each day 

Seemed of little worth. 


Baby woolly monkeys and baby tapirs 
are the pets of the Indian children of Ecua- 
dor. These little Indian tots, living in wild 
jungle homes, far from civilization, are 
truly devoted to their strange pets. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of ........eeeccees008 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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